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STATE LIBRARY MEETING 1951 


The fifty-eighth annual meeting of 
the Iowa Library Association was 
held in Iowa City, October 4-6, 1951. 
Most of the meetings were scheduled 
in the Memorial Union and the Uni- 
versity Library. Attendance was 230. 
Thursday was devoted almost entire- 
ly to small workshop meetings based 
on type of library. Hospital librar- 
ians, under the leadership of Edith R. 
Pierce with Leota Stagg as hostess, 
met at the University Hospital. The 
workshop for the Large Public Li- 
braries (cities over 10,000) was con- 
ducted by Joyce Nienstedt. For the 
Small Public Libraries (cities under 
10,000), Florence Botts and Ruth 
Hillier were hostesses. Doris Alex- 
ander and Clara Hinton were re- 
sponsible for the meetings of the Col- 
lege Libraries. 


Thursday evening the delegates . 


gathered at the Public Library for an 
informal reception. Punch and cookies 
and much good talk were important 
features. Everyone was impressed 
and delighted with the lovely music 
room and the beautiful background 
music provided by the library’s record 
player. 

Friday morning the First General 
Session was called to order by Presi- 
dent Norman L. Kilpatrick in the Lec- 
ture Hall of the new University Li- 
brary. It was fitting that the open- 
ing of the ILA conference should fall 
on National Library Day, and that 
the ILA should be the first group out- 
side the University to use this new 
Lecture Hall. Mr. Kilpatrick dis- 
cussed briefly the theme of the ALA 
anniversary program: “The Heritage 
of the U.S.A. in Times of Crisis.” 
“Welcomers,” Provost Harvey H. 
Davis, Mayor William Holland and 
Prof. Craig A. Baird, made everyone 
feel that Iowa City was indeed glad 
to welcome the members of ILA. The 
business part of the session was de- 
voted almost entirely to committee 
reports. “Our Iowa,” a colorful film, 
presented the beauty and resources 
of our state. 

The traditional Publicity Luncheon, 
which was held in the River Room of 
the Memorial Union, had been planned 
by Joyce Nienstedt. Sarah L. Wallace, 
director of Public Relations of the 


Minneapolis Public Library, was guest 
speaker. Miss Wallace gave the type 
of inspirational talk that one always 
hopes to hear at a convention. Her 
talk will be reported more fully in 
the Quarterly and will be printed by 
the H. W. Wilson Co. Don’t miss it. 


Mrs. Hazel Webster Byrnes, direc. 
tor of the State Library Commission, 
Bismarck, North Dakota, was the 
main speaker at the Second General 
Session. Mrs. Byrnes stressed again 
the theme of ALA: “The Heritage of 
the U.S.A. in Times of Crisis.” 


More than 200 attended the Trus.- 
tees Section Dinner on Friday night. 
Mrs. Harry G. Stanwood was cited as 
the outstanding trustee of the year. 
Mrs. Stanwood is a member of the 
Des Moines Public Library Board and 
for the past two years has been chair- 
man of the Trustees Section of ILA. 
Professor Harrison John Thornton, 
Department of History, University of 
Iowa, had the entire audience spell- 
bound as he told of “The Chautauqua 
in Iowa.” His enthusiasm and presen- 
tation of the story of Chautauqua was 
exceHent and will long be remembered 
by the librarians of Iowa. 

After the dinner the conferees 
gathered in the foyer of the SUI i- 
brary for a reception. After being 
received by the officers of ILA, the 
visiting librarians toured the new 
building. Punch and cookies were 
served by Catherine J. Reynolds and 
the staff of the State University Li- 
brary. 

Saturday morning began with Sec- 
tion breakfasts and by 10 o’clock 
members were gathered in the Lec 
ture Hall for the Third General Ses- 
sion. ALA Representative Beryl! Hoyt 
reported on affairs of ALA and 
Blanche Maytag summarized the 
work of the Legislative Committee 
of ILA. The proposed survey of 
Iowa libraries was discussed. It was 
decided that such a survey should be 
sponsored by the Trustees and con- 
ducted by the Sociology Department 
of the State University and the mem- 
bership of ILA. After various group 
luncheons, Edward B. Hungerford de 
lighted the group with his talk, 
“Truth, fiction and trouble exper 
ences in writing for young people. 
At 3 p.m. chartered busses carried 
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librarians on a tour of Iowa City. In 
spite of a downpour the trip was a 
huge success. 

The banquet Saturday night was 
the grand finale. No one attending 
will forget the classified (Dewey 
Decimal) Latin Menu nor the extel- 
lent and scholarly paper, “The Li- 
brary in a changing world” presented 
by Leslie Moeller. 

At the final session last year the 


retiring president, Florence Butler, 
presented the new president, Norman 
L. Kilpatrick, a yellow badge lettered 
BIG CHIEF. This year the incoming 
president, Germaine Krettek, received 
a similar badge lettered BOSS. The 
BIG CHIEF handed the gavel to the 
BOSS and another “happy, satisfying 
ILA meeting was over.” 


Claribel Sommerville, Secretary 
Iowa Library Association 





“THE LIBRARY IN A CHANGING WORLD” 


Address of 
Professor Leslie G. Moeller 


Director, School of Journalism, State University of Iowa, at 58th Meeting of 
Iowa Library Association, at Iowa City, October 6, 1951 


In discussing the subject, “The Li- 
brary in a Changing World,” I should 
first like to consider the over-all con- 
cept of the library and its place in 
mass communications, its goals, its 
“product,” and some details of a 
“sales program” for the library, and, 
secondly, certain large responsibili- 
ties of the library, of the library 
worker and of the ordinary citizen in 
today’s world. 

I begin with certain basic assump- 
tions. The library is an important 
unit in the field of mass communica- 
tions, and a satisfactory pattern of 
mass communications is essential to 
the proper functioning of any huge, 
complex, modern society. The library 
is not only (and especially) essential 
to the continuance of any democratic 
society, it is in a sense the epitome of 
a modern civilization. The library 
summarizes what that civilization has 
achieved; the library is also a con- 
stant and a direct stimulus for fur- 
ther achievement in learning; for ex- 
ample, the orders of libraries alone 
make possible the publication of many 
valuable books which otherwise would 
never be printed. 

In its work the modern library is 
concerned with all the media of mass 
comunications, those fast-moving dis- 
seminators which, each from its com- 
mon center, carries news, informa- 
tion, entertainment, to vast audiences, 
im normally small units of time. The 
modern library uses the newspaper, 
the magazine, the booklet, radio, tele- 
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vision, the record, the picture, the 
film, and, of course, that “old reli- 
able,” the book, this distillation of a 
man, this great medium for getting 
true perspective and for attaining the 
long look. 

In a very real sense, then, the mod- 
ern library is a “facilitating center” 
for distribution of these mass media, 
using them for the giving of enjoy- 
ment, the pursuit of truth, and the 
spread of learning. 

The library of course stores these 
media, but that is not all—and I hope 
librarians will intensify their fight on 
the antiquated concept, held still by 
too many of the public, that the li- 
brary is only a “storehouse,” with 
“preservation” as its great guiding 
principle. Instead, high, and increas- 
ing, availability to the user is the 
modern library’s goal, but today even 
“availability” is not enough. The li- 
brary must vigorously publicize its 
activities and these availabilities; it 
must “suggest,” and “sell,” and 
“urge”—and of these, more later. 

In this program as a facilitating 
center, the modern library must have 
these several goals, among others: 

1. The library should help persons 
who want to improve themselves in 
their own fields of work, whether in 
farming or plumbing or stenography 
or the keeping of the home. 

2. The library should aid those who 
wish to improve their general know]- 
edge, whether this concern the mys- 
tery of Shakespeare or the situation 











in Communist China. In most com- 
munities this can mean, very logically, 
direct and active participation in an 
adult education program. 


3. The library should provide rec- 
reation, in the sense of re-creation, 
of revitalizing and refreshing the 
mind and spirit. 

4. The library should help to pro- 
vide escape, or even a method of kill- 
ing time; these are definite social 
needs, which must be filled, in a so- 
ciety not yet adjusted completely to 
an unexpected increase in leisure. 

5. The library should build a love 
for the book, or any other bringer of 
enlightenment, and a desire for own- 
ership. 

In short, the library ideally should 
aid in practically every activity which 
touches the cultural or informational 
activities of its community. 


Now, for a moment, let us consider 
the product you are offering your 
community. One approach can be 
made through a program of analysis 
often used in the field of management. 
That program is simply this: 

At six-month intervals, think 
through carefully, step by step, every 
detail of each department of your li- 
brary’s operation, whether this in- 
volves publicity or personnel or buy- 
ing or fines or community relations. 
Make each step in every operation 
justify itself. Is it necessary? Can 
it be improved? Can it be done more 
easily, or more effectively, in some 
other way? This self-examination is 
not a casual matter; it requires a 
period of rather sustained quiet, free 
from interruption, and it must be car- 
ried on seriously and thoroughly. 

Why is such an analysis necessary ? 
Because, properly done, it gets re- 
sults. It produces essential improve- 
ments. Such an analysis is desirable 
in all types of activities, from the 
home through all our other social 
institutions, but it is especially neces- 
sary in the library because tradition- 
ally the library is so bound by tradi- 
tion. 

How can you carry out such an 
analysis? Begin by looking at your 
library from your own viewpoint; 
you know the local ropes. But you 


should also step out of your own skin 
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so that you can look at your library 
from two other viewpoints. The first 
would be that of a library worker who 
has never previously visited your li- 
brary. What would be the reactions 
of such a person? What changes 
would that observer suggest? On the 
second trip outside your own skin, 
imagine that you’re not a library 
worker, and that you have just moved 
to your community. What then would 
be your reactions? 

Let us make a quick beginning by 
first approaching your building. Very 
probably you are located in a struc- 
ture whose style would be described 
as Nineteenth Century Penitentiary, 
or perhaps it is Oklahoma Byzantine. 
At any rate, your building is almost 
certainly rather formal, dignified, and 
solemn-looking. 


Now, let us approach the building 
more closely, and look at it through 
the eyes of a retailer. He knows that 
“steps” will drive away customers. 
One step upward drives away (these 
figures are only approximate) 4 per 
cent of the business, two steps cut 
down 9 per cent, three steps mean a 
loss of 13 per cent, and so on. Very 
probably your library has more than 
enough steps. 

Why have we emphasized the ap- 
pearance of the building, and the 
number of steps? Because, when you 
have 2.8 strikes against you in a cer- 
tain field, it is important that you 
realize it, and that you take other 
counteracting steps accordingly. 


We could examine other points also. 
For example, what type of display 
window do you have? The retailer 
places his latest merchandise on a 
planned stage; he seeks the largest 
possible audience. How effective is 
your “display window”? How visible 
is it to transients who are not your 
regular customers? How often do 
you change this display? How varied 
is its appeal? 

In the same way, analyze, and ques- 
tion, all other phases of your work. 


What will this analysis show in 
such an important phase as the read- 
ing of books? An Iowa Poll in the 
Des Moines Register in 1948 showed 
that 74 per cent of the persons inter- 
viewed had not read a book in the 



































previous two months. Other figures 
indicate that about 10 per cent of the 
U. S. adult population does 70 per 
cent of the book reading. 

In considering this problem of the 
great group of persons who read no 
or few books, it seems important that 
we emphasize at least three points. 
First, what age groups, what occupa- 
tion groups, and what education 
groups do how much reading of what 
kind of books in or through your li- 
brary? You need to know that to 
plan your buying, and to plan a 
“sales” campaign. Second, why do 
many persons stop reading when they 
finish their formal education?  Li- 
brarians ought to get together with 
educators on this one. What can li- 
braries do to hold onto this group? 
Third, many students coming to col- 
lege do not know how to use books 
and especially collections of books. 
Possibly they have grown up in one- 
textbook courses. Their local libraries 
could help them tremendously with a 
carefully planned pre-graduation pro- 
gram. 

What would be the finding of an 
analysis of your “non-book” reading 
materials? I think especially of 
pamphlets. In mass communications 
we are discovering that pamphlets 
and periodicals are especially impor- 
tant; much valuable material does not 
get into book form. 

Of course, you probably can’t have 
all of this material on hand—so it 
seems important that you sell con- 
tinually, your ability to get needed 
items quickly from other libraries, in- 
cluding the State University of Iowa. 

Again, is your material up to date? 
If a youngster picks up a 1936 book 
on airplanes, or even a 1941 book, he 
loses respect for your library. It is 
much better to have no book on air- 
planes, and to get the modern book 
he needs, on loan. 


Are you doing enough with audio- 
visual material? A few days ago the 
publisher of Life magazine spoke on 
the subject, “Is Reading Obsolete?” 
I doubt if it is, but certainly the non- 
reading mass media are rapidly be- 
coming more important, and I suspect 
Many Iowa libraries should go more 


deeply into this field. It’s easy to get 
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films from centers such as the SUI 
extension division. Show the films in 
your own library, even if you can put 
on only a few sessions a year. Use 
films as “starters” for discussion 
groups; there are tremendous poten- 
tials here. 


I hope you will refresh your mem- 
ory on the tremendous variety of non- 
book services given at the Louisville 
public library, as reported in the July 
7, 1951, Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. Many movies are used. Records 
and prints are loaned. Radio and tape 
programs go to schools over leased 
wires. There are television sets. 
What happened when Louisville put 
in TV? The number of books loaned 
increased sharply. You may not be 
able to do all that is done in Louisville 
—but many of these ideas will also 
work for you. 

Let us suppose now that you have 
reexamined your program, and that 
you are ready to sell it. And “sell it” 
is the term, for this is an age of sales- 
manship and of horn-blowing and of 
putting the best foot forward. If the 
library is to perform the public serv- 
ice which it must perform if society 
is to be well served, then the library 
worker must be prepared to sell, and 
to sell hard. 


The first step in a selling program 
is “provide a satisfactory product.” 
(This we have already done, but it is 
important to remember that this 
product, your service, must change 
continually to fit the market, the 
shifting needs of your community.) 
Now we face the basic problem: How 
do we get the customer inside the 
door? 

This calls for a program of public 
relations, of advertising and mer- 
chandising and publicity, aimed at 
“telling the story of the product.” 


The basic selling job, of course, is 
selling the excitement and the enjoy- 
ment which lies in reading. We have 
mentioned the question “Is reading 
obsolete?” Of course, reading is not 
obsolete—but there are tonight some 
sixty to eighty million American 
grown-ups who are not comfortable 
when they read. For them, reading 
is work. That lack of ease pushes 
them away from reading. What hap- 











pens if this number increases to nine- 
ty or one hundred million? Is that 
good? Obviously it is not—and a 
part of the answer must be a continu- 
ing effort by librarians, working 
closely with teachers, to bring “ease 
of reading” to more Americans. Our 
civilization and our culture can con- 
tinue only if more and more of our 
people have a true “joy in reading.” 


This effort to build a “joy in read- 
ing” should be tied into all selling 
programs for the library, even though 
the approach be indirect. A variety 
of appeals must be used in this sales 
program to reach the differing needs 
of many persons. 


How do we reach these persons? 
In two ways—first, by a selling pro- 
gram for the library in general, and, 
second, by a sales effort for library 
services which are of especial inter- 
est to certain individuals. Of course, 
some efforts will be effective in both 
categories. 


Let’s consider some examples of the 
“general sales program,” such as 
these: 


Appearances to “explain” and 
“‘sell” the library should be made be- 
fore as many gatherings as possible. 
This effort should be on a continuing 
basis, but it should also be tied direct- 
ly to such events as National Library 
Week. These appearances should be 
informal and popular in appeal rather 
than statistical and philosophical. 
Avoid reports on the number of books 
circulated last year. Make the pres- 
entation live. Use visual aids, such 
as posters and charts, whenever pos- 
sible. Bring in service to children— 
and to grown-ups too. If you can, 
give the audience something to take 
home, even if it’s only a little mimeo- 
graphed slip listing the library hours 
and stating a willingness to offer 
special services such as films, special- 
order books, and so on. Don’t wait 
for an invitation; ask for the chance 
to appear before local groups. 


Someone from the library staff or 
board should appear before each local 
service club at least once a year. A 
talk before the Chamber of Com- 
merce is logical. If the facilities of 


your library are limited, put the em- 
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phasis on the outside services you can 
provide—books, pamphlets, films, and 
other items you can obtain on loan, 
Other appearances should be made be- 
fore women’s groups, children’s clubs, 
farm bureaus, veterans’ organiza- 
tions. In these talks emphasize the 
service the library can give, pointing 
your sales talk directly at your im- 
mediate audience. Emphasize also 
the extremely small amount of money 
allocated to libraries. Libraries re- 
ceive only one twenty-fifth of one per 
cent of the national income; this 
amount is about one fiftieth of our ex- 
penditures on public schools, and is 
less than one sixth of one per cent of 
all public expenditures. Point out 
bluntly that a library with more funds 
can give much better service, and that 
such service is essential to community 
welfare. 


Use publicity to the best possible 
advantage. Pay a call on the top 
news executive of your local news- 
paper. (Visit the man who makes 
the news decisions rather than any 
higher executive.) Tell him you 
think the library is important, that it 
performs a great service to the com- 
munity, and that you need his advice 
on how you can tell the library story 
in a way that will be interesting to 
his readers. Ask his suggestions on 
the kinds of stories he wants. Take 
pains whenever possible to fit your 
stories to the pattern he prefers; aft- 
er all, he is the person who decides 
whether or not the material is pub- 
lished. But don’t attempt to run his 
newspaper. He is under the impres- 
sion that he knows more about his 
work than you do; he may be mis- 
taken, but, still, he’s in the business! 
Very possibly you can help by pro- 
viding information he can use. Many 
news staffs are now overloaded, s0 
that they have a willingness to re- 
ceive submitted material which they 
do not originate. Of course, in most 
cases the newspaper will rewrite this 
material. If this occurs, be happy 
about it rather than unhappy. You 
are familiar with the fact that brief, 
interestingly prepared summaries on 
new books are often used. When 
some national or international situa- 
tion of note develops, perhaps you can 
describe concisely several books 




















touching on these situations. For ex- 
ample, the crisis in Iran, problems of 
national security, and so on. At cer- 
tain seasons of the year, you may be 
able to tie in a book list; for example, 
books describing Thanksgiving, or 
books which the children will find in- 
teresting during the Christmas holi- 
days, and perhaps about Christmas. 
In all this effort, try to keep both the 
editor and the ultimate reader in 
mind. If this publicity program is to 
succeed over a period of time, it must 
satisfy both. 


So far as possible, bring your com- 
munity into your selling program. 
Let your business men know you will 
appreciate their suggestions on books 
which should be purchased in their 
fields. Are there possibilities in nam- 
ing a citizens consulting board, to sup- 
plement your library board or to han- 
dle special assignments? Does your 
board represent all groups in the 
community? For example, do you 
have a farmer member? Can you 
bring special groups in to help on 
special projects? For example, Cham- 
ber of Commerce wives might assist 
with your meeting for the Chamber 
of Commerce. Can you bring small 
groups of community leaders into the 
library for informal sessions, from 
time to time, to ask their specific help 
as “unofficial explainers” to carry the 
story of the library to the commu- 
nity? 

Wherever possible, bring in the 
hobbyists. The stamp collectors 
would probably be glad to hold a show. 
Camera fans will also be interested; 
perhaps you can develop an annual 
“show” for the best pictures, in a 
variety of classes, by local amateurs. 


Become the unofficial “history cen- 
ter” for your community. Encourage 
gifts of old pictures, clippings, pam- 
phlets, booklets, and other items to 
your library. Hold a show each year 
to remind the community of the tra- 
ditions and culture of its past. You’ll 
find a tremendous public appeal. 


_Ask your newspaper to work up a 
display of the original prints or en- 
largements of the best news pictures 
used during the past year. This is an 
excellent way to bring new faces into 


your library—and also a good method 
of building contact with the news- 
paper. 

Use the telephone in your sales 
campaign. When a new book comes 
in, telephone at least five persons who 
might be interested in it. These calls 
should preferably reach many people 
who seldom or never come to your li- 
brary. Ten such calls each day would 
mean 3,000 contacts a year, 3,000 di- 
rect messages indicating a personal 
interest on your part in making the 
library more useful to some individ- 
ual. If you don’t know the names of 
persons who would be interested in a 
given book, telephone persons whom 
you do know and ask for suggestions. 


Use films to stimulate reading, In 
general, libraries are finding that 
films, and even television, are helping 
increase circulation of books. If you 
don’t have a projector, borrow one 
from your school. You may rent 
films from a number of sources, in- 
cluding of course the Extension Divi- 
sion at this university. How about 
putting on a series of “travel nights” ? 
Louis DeRochemont has done a won- 
derful one on “The World and Its 
People.” These will take your audi- 
ence to more than 50 different na- 
tions. Rental costs are low. At many 
of your meetings you may wish also to 
use the film “It’s All Yours,” which 
deals with the work of libraries. 
Ideally, these film nights or film ses- 
sions should also be the “starter” for 
discussion groups to bring out addi- 
tional points, and deeper meaning. 
You may wish to use a film strip pro- 
jector, which will also show colored 
slides. Many items now come on in- 
expensive film strips. For example, 
“Story Time Tales” gives beautifully 
illustrated scenes from many of the 
children’s classics, and can very well 
be used in library story hours. 


Can you use post cards for promo- 
tion? The post card is inexpensive, 
it’s informal, and it’s personal. Five 
post card “commercials” for a book 
or new books, mailed each day to non- 
users of the library, means 1,500 ad- 
ditional contacts a year. An even bet- 
ter plan is the “self-mailer.” This is 
merely an ordinary letterhead-size 
sheet of paper, folded so that it may 
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go though the mail without an en- 
velope. All of the necessary imprint- 
ing may be done on a mimeograph. 
If you mail 200 or more at one time, 
and obtain an inexpensive permit 
from your post office, the postage is 
only one cent per item. 


In all this promotional campaign it 
is important to keep in mind that 
many non-users of the library are still 
tied to the old tradition that the li- 
brary is a stolid, forbidding place, a 
sort of Fort Knox in which to pre- 
serve books. You may need to work 
hard to sell the new concept, that the 
library is a pleasant place of service, 
and that its walls really surround the 
community. 


This concept, that the library is the 
servant of the community in the wid- 
est possible sense, has made it very 
logical that this year, in celebrating 
its 75th anniversary, the American 
Library Association has used the 
theme “The Heritage of the United 
States in Time of Crisis.” 


This is indeed a time of crisis, and 
this age accordingly places great re- 
sponsibilities upon citizens. Not the 
least of these responsibilities falls 
upon library workers. For the library 
worker by virtue of position alone has 
a considerable public stature, and this 
stature carries with it much power 
for influencing the course of individ- 
uals and institutions. 


What are some of the issues and 
the needs of the day to which all of 
us as citizens must give attention in 
this time of challenge? 


It seems to me that the first need 
is the development of a “general 
awareness.” What is happening? 
What does it mean? Public opinion 
polls indicate that one quarter of our 
people have some reasonably specific 
knowledge about the great problems 
of the day, one half have a very hazy 
notion that the issues exist, but know 
nothing about them, and a quarter 
have never heard of them. This ratio 
holds true for the greatest issues of 
our time. A Gallup poll indicates that 
35 million American adults do not 
know the meaning of the word “‘tar- 
iff,” and about 70 million do not know 
the meaning of the word “subsidy.” 
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In an age in which the people rule, 
this is not particularly good. Ob- 
viously this situation points up sharp. 
ly the need for continued emphasis 
on education and, especially, the field 
of higher education, the area which is 
to train the specialists who are needed 
for the interpretation, for the plan- 
ning, and for the execution of great 
affairs. 


In this field of education, which 
should not of course be confined en- 
tirely to those who are teachers, we 
might well give basic attention to the 
development of a “sense of process.” 


What do we mean by a “sense of 
process”? An excellent explanation 
is given by Rebecca West, the great 
English novelist, in her book “The 
Meaning of Treason.” She is writing 
here of William Joyce, a British trai- 
tor who gave aid to the Nazis. She 
says: 

“There are several growths from 
the Fascist stem. Of these William 
Joyce could represent but one. He 
had nothing in common with the rank 
and file of fascism, which was drawn 
from the mindless, traditionless, pos- 
sessionless urban populations that are 
the children of the machine. Those 
have wholly lost their sense of process. 
They have forgotten that whatever 
is not natural is artificial, and that 
artifice is the fruit of thought and 
effort and conflict with matter. To 
them a loaf of bread is something 
they can buy at a bakery; they do not 
think of the earth and the weather 
and the plough and the wheat and the 
harvest and the threshers and the 
mill. To them light and heat are what 
they summon by putting a match to a 
gas-jet or a finger to a switch; they 
do not think of coal and the pithead 
and the shaft and the dynamo. They 
therefore believe that all benefits can 
be obtained by quite small efforts, and 
they cannot understand why govern- 
ments have not already given them 
full employment, preferably of a light 
character, high wages, cheap food, 
free recreations; and they therefore 
will work to put into power any men 
who say that they will be able to con- 
jure up those goods by command.” 


Not only does an understanding of 
the sense of process do away with a 
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feeling of “magic,” but it also brings 
a much sharper awareness of the com- 
plexity of modern life. 


In developing this sense of process, 
it is important that the citizen also 
get a deeper understanding of the 
meaning of our many freedoms. In 
this connection, I hope you will all 
read the excellent volumes sponsored 
by ALA in connection with its 75th 
anniversary, and especially ‘This 
American People,” by Gerald John- 
son. With each freedom there goes a 
corresponding responsibility, always 
moral, usually also legal ; for example, 
freedom of speech carries with it a 
moral obligation and responsibility to 
speak truthfully. We must realize, 
too, that a freedom once won is not 
thus made safe forever. There is much 
modern history directly to the con- 
trary. We must regard this battle as 
never completely won, and must, each 
of us, live by the eternal words of Jef- 
ferson, so fittingly inscribed in the 
magnificent rotunda of his memorial: 
“T have sworn upon the altar of God 
eternal hostility against every form of 
tyranny over the mind of man.” This 
tyranny may often take the form of 
the persecution, open or concealed, 
intended or unintentional, of indi- 
viduals or minorities by a majority. 
There must be freedom for the opin- 
ion which is not popular or not widely 
held. This holds true in small com- 
munities as well as large. We must 
oppose the pressure, often unwitting, 
toward complete conformity, which is 
a part of the pattern of fascism and 
of communism. We cannot maintain 
a status quo. In our day, the only 
status quo must be one of “continuing 
change.” 


An important responsibility at- 
tached to these freedoms is the re- 
sponsibility to take part in govern- 
ment. Our performance in even such 
simple matters as voting is shameful. 
Fifty per cent of Americans over the 
age of twenty-one do not deserve the 
right to be described as citizens; they 
do not vote. It is imperative that we 
all take part in governmental activi- 
ties, not only through voting, but 
through discussion of public affairs, 
through contact with office holders, 
and through participation in the citi- 
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zens’ working units of our govern- 
ment, the political parties. This is no 
day in which to say that we are 
“above” taking a working interest in 
politics, which means, in essence, 
“government.” If we wish to keep 
a true government of the people, it 
is essential that we the people take 
part in the machinery of government 
—and library workers are among 
those who should set a good example. 


It is equally important in this day 
to have a “world outlook,” and a 
“world awareness.” Look at the 
young man of eighteen whom you saw 
in your reading room a few days ago. 
Where will he be two or three years 
from now? Will it be Korea, or Af- 
rica, or Europe, or perhaps even 
somewhere in Asia? That decision 
probably will not be made in your 
community; probably it will be a 
“world” decision. 


In such a circumstance we must all 
accept a sort of informal, undeclared 
“world citizenship.” We cannot avoid 
being world citizens. We are world 
citizens, and that’s all there is to it. 


In our efforts to prevent war we 
have tried all other alternatives to 
world governmnt—power politics, al- 
liances, armament, leagues, confeder- 
ations. We are even now members of 
various confederations, not too dis- 
similar from the confederation of 
which the colonies were members in 
the turbulent squabbling years before 
the forming of our federal union. To- 
day we are close to Korea and Africa 
and the Soviet Union and Asia, in life 
and in death, in peace and in war. We 
are closer than was Massachusetts to 
Georgia in 1787, when many, many 
not too pleased colonies came very un- 
willingly into the new union. 


We have this world responsibility, 
we are citizens of the world, and we 
face the unavoidable necessity of ad- 
justing ourselves to the destiny of an 
eventual world government. The least 
we can do now as individuals is to 
show an intelligent interest in this 
situation, and to encourage intelligent 
interest and discussion by all other 
citizens. 


But all this concern with bigness 
and complexity and the sense of proc- 





ess and the immensity of government 
and the need for a world outlook 
should not blind us to the extreme 
importance of the individual. In such 
a world of immensity it is only under- 
standable that may a man feels small, 
and unimportant, and of no great 
worth, and of little impact upon the 
world. “I am only one person,” he 
says. “I don’t count.” He hears of 
cybernetics, this new science of con- 
trol, of thought by machine. The citi- 
zen hears of electronic brains and 
controls which could logically throw 
five million Americans out of work in 
the next five years. He hears of the 
transitor, the new super-efficient de- 
scendant of the vacuum tube, which 
means bigger, faster, more depend- 
able electronic brains. All this raises 
for him the question, “Is Man obso- 
lete?” In my feeling, the answer is 
still a clear cut “no.” 


But in such a situation, we must all 
work to rebuild the feeling of impor- 
tance in each individual. The individ- 
ual ts important, and will continue to 
be important, for good or for evil. 
There are countless examples of his 
great impact. For example, consider 
Adolph Hitler; when he took com- 
mand of the German army in Decem- 
ber, 1941, he said: “After fifteen 
years of work I have achieved, as a 
commen German soldier and merely 
with my fanatical will power, the 
unity of the German nation, and have 
freed it from the death sentence of 
Versailles.” And on the other side 
of the social ledger there are other 
more pleasant names such as Albert 
Schweitzer and Mahatma Gandhi, and 
Sister Kenny, and Booker T. Wash- 
ington and George Washington Car- 
ver. 


There is an obligation upon each 
individual to be a participant rather 
than a merely quiescent bystander. 
If he develops a sense of purpose and 
ot direction, and is continually better 
informed, he can not avoid being an 
increasingly effective unit in society. 


His work—and we should all be 
with him in it—will help us build a 
world truly brave and bright. It 
will not be built easily. It will not be 
ae by a few. It will be built by 
us all. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS IS A STATE 
OF MIND 


Sarah L. Wallace of the Minneapolis 
Public Library spoke to Iowa Library 
Association on Public Relations and 
had all her listeners in the palm of 
her hand from start to finish. She 
defined public relations as starting in 
the mind of the staff, using the sin- 
gular advisedly because she believes 
that each makes some contribution to 
the collective mind, from chief librar- 
ian to page—persons with one mind 
and one heart when it comes to serv- 
ice. 

And how is this unanimity of 
thought brought about? Simplest 
things are hardest to do. There is no 
easy path to good public relations. It 
takes the best of each of us and it 
takes faith. 


Do we really believe in library serv- 
ice? Do we believe that books are 
important in the hearts of men? If 
not, we should get out of the field and 
— something we can do with all our 

eart. 


If we don’t believe in a thing, we 
can’t sell it to other people. From 
page to librarian, there must be an 
awareness of the importance of our 
job to the organization and an ap- 
preciation of that importance. One 
must believe in his job. It is not 
worth doing at all unless we do be- 
lieve in it. Unless we work for some- 
thing more than that monthly pay 
check, there isn’t enough money in 
the world to make the job worth 
while. 


Strangely, along with the belief 
that one’s job is important comes the 
realization that it is not important 
alone. An interlocking chain of work 
and workers makes it possible for us 
to do our job. 


One must believe in people 
Whether it is fellow workers or pa- 
trons, one must believe in the dignity 
of each person he meets. And each in- 
dividual must be treated differently. 
Each should appear a human being 
like yourself, a creature who depends 
on you for some one thing. We must 
believe in our ability to give what 1s 
asked, and our obligation to do so. 


The greatest enemy of good public 
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relations is monotony. Each patron 
must be an individual, not one of a 
mass. We must remember how li- 
braries looked to us before we worked 
in one—and librarians. 


Good staff relations build a service 
on which good public relations rest. 
If one believes in the importance of 
his job, he is too busy to shirk, criti- 
cize or make trouble. 


And finally, Miss Wallace named 
another necessary belief—belief in 
God. It made us wonder if we don’t 
leave God out of library work too 
much. Maybe, it is because we are 
trying to get away from the criticism 
of idealism in a realistic world. At 
any rate, it was heartening to hear 
one who had made a name for herself 
in public relations stand up before an 
audience and say that such a belief 
is necessary to build up a philosophy 
of life which convinces us of our im- 
portance in the world around us and 
at the same time our own insignifi- 
cance. Such a belief arouses in us a 
feeling of dignity and value of our 
fellow man—our brother. How else 
can one believe in the importance of 
a job in which there appear difficul- 
ties, injustices, trials and disappoint- 
ments ? 


The formula for good public rela- 
tions was given to the world 2,000 
years ago. It is simply this: Love thy 
neighbor as thyself. When each pa- 
tron and each staff member is treated 
as you would be treated, then good 
public relations exist. 





HOSPITAL LIBRARY WORKSHOP 


The Iowa Library Association 
Workshop in collaboration with the 
Patient’s Library of the University of 
Iowa Hospitals was conducted by 
Leota M. Stagg, the librarian. This 
meeting proved to be very successful. 
There were thirty-two librarians and 
hospital administrators present. 


The first seminar of the day was 
the clinical demonstration of the book 
projector ; this demonstration showed 
the difficulties the librarian encoun- 


ters when setting up the machine for 
a 75 per cent burned patient. 


Two films were shown following the 
morning seminar. “House of Mercy” 
with comments by Raymond 
Fleetwood, Associate Administrator 
of the University Hospitals, showed 
the orientation of the librarian to 
hospital life. The second film, “The 
Librarian,” showed the types of li- 
brarianship, emphasizing hospital li- 
brarianship. 


The afternoon session featured a 
panel which included the Hospital 
Staff. Subject of the panel was “The 
hospital staff views the librarian.” 
Charles Ingersoll, the Assistant to the 
Superintendent, spoke on how the li- 
brarian may organize a library. Dr. 
Russell Meyers spoke of the part the 
librarian plays in the therapy of the 
neuro surgery patients in their moti- 
vation to live. Well chosen books, 
films and music can aid the patient. 
The nursing director, Marie Tener, 
R.N., spoke of the ethics of volunteer 
workers and the part they can do to 
assist the librarian in her work for 
the patients by reading to the pa- 
tients. The medical social worker, 
Thea Sando, spoke of the aid the li- 
brarian gives her by making observa- 
tions for her in the patient’s reading. 
On recommendation of the worker a 
special selection of books may be se- 
lected by the librarian for the pa- 
tient’s rehabilitation. With this in- 
formation the social worker can 
proceed in assisting the patient. 


Dr. J. C. MacQueen was the speak- 
er of the evening at the workshop 
dinner. His subject was “Books in 
the Rehabilitation of the Child Pa- 
tient.” The librarian must know each 
book and be able to adapt the book to 
the physical and emotional needs. 


Chairman for the hospital group, 
1951-1952, is Leota M. Stagg; Rose 
Lyons of the Sicux City Public Li- 
brary is secretary. The group voted 
to present a petition for the Hospital 
Librarians to become an official organ 
of the ILA at the next Executive 
Board Meeting. 


Leota M. Stagg, Librarian 
University of Iowa Hospitals 
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REPORT ON ALA 


The American Library Association 
has been discussing and taking action 
on matters that are of concern to all 
librarians. Summaries of discussions 
and council actions have been reported 
in the Catalyst, the last issue carry- 
ing the highlights of the July meet- 
ing in Chicago. 

Because some of the matters will 
soon be coming before the ALA mem- 
bership for vote, it seems wise to talk 
about them so that the vote can be 
informed and thoughtful. 

On November 1, 1950 there were 
261 ALA members in Iowa. To May, 
1951, 52 new members had joined. If 
all former members retained their 
standing, that figure doubled the goal 
for increase in membership and placed 
Iowa far above the surrounding states 
in percentage of increase. We can 
be very proud of this attainment— 
and very thankful for the manifested 
increase in professional and library 
interest incicated. Asa state we need 
this progress, and it is a hopeful step 
toward library extension. 

The ALA costs, but it pays! Mem- 
bership gives the Bulletin, individual 
listing in the directory of libraries 
and librarians, affiliation with one di- 
visional group at no additional cost 
(and each division offers many ad- 
vantages), advantages of the ALA 
non-profit publishing program, annual 
national or regional conferences in 
different parts of the country, infor- 
mation and advisory services from a 
headquarters office and staff, direct 
benefits from the work of over seven- 
ty committees dealing with specific 
problems, opportunity to participate 
in a sound retirement plan designed 
especially for librarians. 


Since 1920 the Association has con- 
cerned itself with Such matters as: 
improvement and expansion of the li- 
brary’s part in adult education, state 
aid to librarians, establishment of 
county and regional libraries, coordi- 
nation of library resources for re- 
search, union catalogs, inter-library 
loans, audio-visual materials, public 
relations, cooperation with other edu- 
cational agencies, raising of stand- 
ards for the library profession 
through better recruitment, better 


education, better recognition, and bet- 
ter salaries. ALA has acted as agent 
for libraries in Washington, and in- 
ternationally has been concerned with 
the interchange of librarians and pub- 
lications, the importation of scholarly 
materials, the rehabilitation of devas. 
tated libraries. 

Librarians and others concerned 
with libraries have two responsibili- 
ties to the national organization that 
is doing all possible within a balanced 
budget to further their interests. 
They must give of their time, efforts, 
and thought to its work, and they 
must support it through membership. 
The first responsibility can be carried 
out through a study of the ALA pro- 
gram, and through following the ac- 
tions suggested or taken. A case in 
point is the proposed geographic or- 
ganizational plan growing out of the 
Fourth Activities Committee Report. 
The suggestions in this plan are not 
alarming, but may require a vote of 
all ALA members in the state for con- 
tinued representation on Council. 

The crucial matter immediately 
ahead is the vote on the proposed 
ALA dues scale which is being pub- 
lished in the October Bulletin. To 
quote the Dues Committee, this is 
“vour ballot to vote to put out the 
fires of inflation that are licking at 
your Association’s structure.” For 
four years now the ALA has been 
working on a fixed income of about 
$175,000 while costs have mounted. 
There is no fiscal deficit, but there is 
a mounting service and professional 
deficit to members. Currently any di- 
visional board or committee program 
immediately is stopped before it be- 
gins for lack of money to do anything, 
often even for postage. Headquarters 
staff who have been tied up in Chi- 
cago may be able to get out to us 
where we can show them our troubles, 
if there are funds enough. 

It is the prerogative of every ALA 
member to vote as he sees best. In 
any case, he should express his opin- 
ion on whether he is satisfied with the 
declining amount of service possible 
to be given by the American Library 
Association, or whether he is willing 
to help to pay for more in the way 
proposed by the Dues Committee. 

The American Library Association 
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is a great organization. If you don’t 
believe it, get into it and work! 
Beryl E. Hoyt 
ALA Councilor for the 
Iowa Library Association 





LARGE LIBRARY WORKSHOP 


The workshop for libraries in cities 
of 10,000 population and over was un- 
der the leadership of Joyce Nienstadt, 
librarian of the Iowa City Library. 

John Hedges of SUI demonstrated 
various audio-visual machines. The 
audio charging machine which is be- 
ing used in the Cedar Rapids Public 
Library was demonstrated by Archie 
Eggen. 

Rental collections, and especially 
the McNaughton rental collection, 
were discussed and a poll taken re- 
garding personnel policies related to 
sick leave, working hours, night work, 
desk schedule and similar matters. 
Problems concerning overdue books 
and restricted books received consid- 
eration. 

Miss Nienstadt plans to mimeo- 
graph the findings of this group and 
to distribute copies to those attending. 
Librarians who failed to put their 
names on the list to receive such a re- 
port should write to her, requesting 
a copy. 





WORKSHOP FOR SMALL PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 


The workshop for small public li- 
braries met for two sessions Thurs- 
day, October 4. The afternoon ses- 
sion was concerned with book repair, 
binding and weeding of the collection. 
Norman Kilpatrick and Aleta Berry 
of the university staff conducted in- 
struction in what to discard, what to 
bind, what to mend, and how to mend. 
The demonstration method was used. 
Librarians were invited to practice 
with all of the materials which were 
placed on tables in the room. About 
20 librarians were present. 

The evening session was attended 
by 50 librarians. Mrs. Jessie Gordon 
of the Gordon Book Shop in Iowa City, 
former librarian of the Iowa City Pub- 
lic Library, spoke on the subject of 
public relations, and publicity. She 
emphasized the need for the librarian 
to ally herself with all community en- 
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terprises as she and her staff are the 
greatest sources of publicity. 
Florence Botts, librarian of the 
Bloomfield Public Library, spoke on 
practical ideas for publicity and 
sources of materials. She distributed 
duplicated lists giving addresses of 
firms from whom publicity can be ob- 
tained. There were many posters 
with bulletin board ideas on display. 


DISTRICT MEETING 

Inadvertently, the Fourth District 
meeting at Denison, with Mrs. W. H. 
McHenry as hostess, was omitted 
from the resume of district meetings 
given in the July IowA LIBRARY QUAR- 
TERLY. It was one of those uninten- 
tional and inexplicable things. 

At no meeting was there a more 
genuine feeling of welcome. Nowhere 
did the trustees and library staff show 
greater hospitality. The 51 people 
who attended were welcomed to a li- 
brary shining from top to bottom. 
The meetings were held in the pleas- 
ant club room where coffee was served 
by the trustees. A delicious luncheon 
was arranged at a nearby church, and 
the day was beautiful. 

Sadie Stevens had graciously ac- 
cepted a substitute chairmanship and 
the meeting she planned and con- 
ducted was interesting and thought- 
provoking. Such a meeting deserves 
special mention and we gladly give it 
here. 








IOWA SUMMER SCHOOL SECTION 

The Iowa Summer School Section 
of the Iowa Library Association met 
for their yearly meeting October 6, 
at Memorial Union, Iowa City, for an 
8:30 breakfast. 

Curtis E. Jenkins, director of Li- 
brary Education at the University of 
Iowa, spoke concerning the work done 
at the University and the increased 
attendance the last two summers. 
Mr. Jenkins reported that the group 
now has a considerable sum of money 
available in their scholarship fund. 
This fund is to be used to promote li- 
brary training in Iowa. 

At the short business meeting the 
following officers were elected: 


Thelma Kirkpatrick.............. President 
Clara Bekman................ Vice President 
Beth Annis .........Secretary-Treasurer 








IOWA FARM BUREAU READING LIST—1951-1952 





Fiction 

LR eT Harcourt $2.00 
"The story of Bert Pinnegar’s rise from gardener’ s boy to head gardener at 
the manor where he worked for 60 years. 

ELLE LEST ETT TA Macmillan 3.00 
A mother who had left her husband and three young children returns to the 
small Minnesota town to see her young daughter graduate from high school 
—and uses the rest of her round trip ticket. 

Buck, Pearl—God’s Met....................--.-----s-sceces-s-sevecvegesorenssnsesessecseessesssnnssssngensnsneeees Day 3.50 
China is the setting of this story of two American boys, sons of missionaries, 
who followed opposite paths. 

Downes, Anne M.—High Hills Calling. ......................c-00ce--seescceseeeeeeeeeeeeneneeeee Lippincott 3.00 
This story of home life tells how cooperation was reached when labor trou- 
bles disturb a New York town. 

Flannigan, K. M.—The Faith of Mr. Killeem......2.0.0.....0...2cc0000cc--ceecceeennneneeneeees Coward 3.00 
An Irish mother refused to believe that her son had committed the murder 
for which he was sent to prison. Her efforts during her life, and after, 
finally brought about his freedom. 

Frison-Roche, Roger—First on the Rope......................-....c0s000---000---000seeeeeeeeeeees Prentice 2.75 
This thrilling story tells how an Alpine mountain guide loses and regains 
his faith in himself. 

EE Cn eR Putnam 3.50 
Wayne Preston struggles toward a successful career in Michigan during 
the stormy days following the Civil War. 

Hiighiot, Tialem—IVetener PUG WOT TTC... ncssno enn nocconcccevsssressane--enscsnesseseres Harcourt 3.00 
The tense story of communist infiltration into the staff of a New York mag- 
azine, Trend. ; 

Hodgins, Eric—Blanding’s IE SEERIR RIESE eee eke eee ee LE ee Simon 3.00 
The man who built his dream house in the small community wanted to serve 
the people there. After a series of failures he returned happily to the city 
where nobody noticed him. 

eR eee Macmillan 3.00 
A well written story about an antique dealer and his wife. The setting in 
England before and during the first World War. 

Koestler, Arthur—Age of Longing.....................--..-------0eeceeeeecececeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees Macmillan 3.50 
A group of people living in Paris in the 1950’s indicate, by their conversa- 
tions and actions, the moral condition of Western Europe. A depressing 
story. 

McCullers, I i a Houghton 5.00 
A collection of the author’s works, including The Heart Is a Hunter and 
Member of the Wedding. 

Macken, Walter—Rain on the Wind................... ......2....-eee00--cececeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees Maemillan 3.00 
Love triumphs over physical blemish in this Irish tale. 

Dime, BUUREN TIO onan nnn ins ences sececncccsswacossnseserteccecssnnses Morrow 3.00 
A story of the natives and summer residents of a Maine town and how 
Grampie takes care of his three grown daughters and also Jen and her six 
children after her husband was drowned. 

Is, Manet EE TI aig cscs cnccaccceetes oni nsececsesicnaiacnnesssonustacecenasvnsi Random _ 3.75 
The confusion that resulted when a radio station became suspicious of 
communist activities. 

Spellman, Francis J.—The Foundling...................2....22...--cseee-esce--0eesnneeeeeeeenneees Scribner 2.75 
A baby, abandoned in a New York cathedral, brings happiness to the man 
who found it. 

Street, James—High Calling........... ica aia all Doubleday 3.00 
"The difficulties and joys which a minister found when he returned to a 
small town. Sequel to The Gauntlet. 

Summer, Cid Rickets—Sudden Glory... -o..--......Bobbs 3.00 
The story of life in a small southern community in the 1880's. 

Oe A OL OS eee eee Lippincott 3.50 
The jungles of South America make the setting for this tense story of the 
search for a scientist who wanted to be lost. 

Walker, Mildred—Southwest Corner .. Harcourt 2.00 
A contest of wills between an older Vermont woman and her younger com- 
panion. 

“Such Interesting People” 
Bainton, R. H.—Here I Stand; Life of Martin Luther ....00000000--0000000...... Abingdon 4.50 


The religious conviction of a great spiritual leader and his influence on 
German culture. 
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3.00 
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4.50 











Barrymore, Lionel—We Barrymore ......................-----ccc--0ececscnecesscesceneeserereeee Appleton 
An autobiography which contains information about the other members of 
this famous family of the theater. 

Bradley, Omar NA Seller's Bt01 9) .....0.ccecce.-200c+-.-00-ceeeressevsesecececsceccsocesesscessceneseces Holt 
His own account of his service in World War II and the men with whom he 
was associated. 


Braithwaite, W. S. B.—Bewitched Parsonage; Story of the Brontés............ Coward 
An interesting story about the Bronté family and their work. 
Brown, Lilian—I Married a Dinosaur.....................----cc-sccssseecsssessesceesceeseseressceneeees Dodd 


Experiences of the wife of a paleontologist while she aceompanied her hus- 
band on expeditions through India and Burma. 

ES ee Day 
A Swarthmore graduate married an Arab she had met in —. This is the 
story of their adjustment to life on a hill above his native Lebanese village. 

Gunther, John—Riddle of MacArthur ..............-2.-.---.c--eecseeeeeceeeeceeeeeseeteececeneeenee Harper 
A timely biography of General Douglas MacArthur and his services in the 
Korean War. 

Re ee Little 
The experiences of a veterinarian whose patients were the hundreds of 
animals in Ringling Brothers’ Circus. 

RD CE CN anscccenciecteesincnnscntiensniiitnnmnncncegnnencnnsantincsiggen Doubleday 
When she was 19 years old, the author had to give up her gay New Orleans 
life and enter a leprosarium. Her courage and faith and the cure brought 
about a new life for her and Harry, the patient she married. 

Mizener, Arthur—Far Side of Paradise; Biography of F. Scott Fitzgerald........ 

SEE aaa ee enn ee ASAE Ds SONS ARATE ee eS Houghton 
A biography of an author who achieved fame in the 1920’s, with an evalua- 
tion of his writings. 


Roberts, Kenneth—Henry Gross and His Dowsing Rod.............................- Doubleday 
——— Maine game warden and his success at locating water below the 
ground. 

Spitzer, Marian—I Took It Lying Dow2...............-...--..c2-ecceeeeceeeeneeeeeeeeneeeeee: Random 


The abrupt change from a busy life to a quiet one in bed gave the author 
time to think and to plan this book about her recovery from tuberculosis. 

Waters, Ethel—His Eye Is on the Sparrow................-.....--...--00---0--0-eeeeeeeneees Doubleday 
Candid autobiography of a colored actress who achieved success in spite of 
a sordid childhood and surroundings. 

Wong, Jade Snow—Fifth Chinese Daughter ...............22........cccce-e0eceeeee-eneeeeeeeee> Harper 
A Chinese girl realizes her ambitions to write by overcoming the handicaps 
presented by lack of funds and self-expression in the oriental household. 


Living Gaily 


eS een Ee Morrow 
A doctor’s family spend their summer on an island off the Pacific north- 
west coast where he continues to fish. 

a iS Messner 
A summer home on the Hudson becomes a year-round home and even makes 
money for the family. This book tells how. 

Johnston, W. C.—Bathroom Down the Halll.................-.....--c-0ceeeeeeseeeeneeees Exposition 
The author’s mother opened her home to roomers after a depression in 
South Dakota in the 1930’s. This book introduces some of the roomers and 
members of the family. 

Papashvily, George—Thanks to Noah........................-.----cs--esseeeeceeeseneeseeesteneceeees Harper 
“Unless you have loved an animal, then this book is not for you” warns the 
author before he begins to tell about the animals that have figured in his 


life. 
Around the House 
Adams, Charlotte—Home Entertaining; A Complete Guide..........................-... Crown 
The complete information about entertaining at home includes group games 
and menus. 
Parker, Page—Upholstering at HOme.....................--...cces--+--ss-sceecenseneensensensees Greenberg 


Furniture repair and upholstering explained and illustrated. 

Roberts, P. E.—Book of Table Arrangements with Flowers, Fruits and Other 
Decorative Elements .................--00---.«+++- a SRE Rae bare Soenee: Crown 
Tables for every occasion are pictured with lists of china, silver, glass and 
flowers to be used. Chapter on flower arrangement. 

Wilson, Helen Van Pelt, editor—Joys of Flower Arranging.................. — Barrows 
The book follows the calendar with arrangements for the various months. 
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Speaking Seriously 


Goudge, Elizabeth—God So Loved the World 
Story of Christ’s life by a novelist who allows her imagination to help 
dramatize the subject. 

Ward, Barbara—Policy for the West 
A serious portrayal of the struggle of the western world with the Soviet 
Union and some suggestions as to the way in which unity might be achieved 
through a strengthened United Nations. 

Wilson, Donald P.—My Six Convicts... -Rinehart 
A professor of psychology spent ‘three years ‘at Leavenworth studying the 
relations of drug addiction to crime. The six convicts whose stories he tells 
were his assistants. 

Around the World 


Carson, Rachel L.—The Sea Around Us 
Poetical and fascinating account of the sea, its formation and its influence 
on our lives. 

Keith, Agnes N.—White Man Returns 
The three Keiths of Three Came Home return to Borneo in 1946 and resume 
their life and work in the tropics. 

Lait, Jack, and Mortimer, Lee—Washington Confidential.........................--.. Crown 
An exposé of life in Washington, D 

Lee, Charles, editor—Snow, Ice and Penguins; A Cavalcade nds Antarctic 
Adventures ....... es .--Dodd 
Anthology of some of the finest. accounts of Antarctica. 

Michener, James—Return to Paradise... << 
Essays and stories about South Pacific people ‘and places. 

Rama Rau, Santha—East of Home Harper 
A sympathetic and observing traveler writes an absorbing account of a trip 
through China, Indo-China, Siam and Indonesia. 

Rich, Louise D.—My Neck of the Woods Lippincott 

This book explains why the author believes that the people make the land- 
scape interesting in the north of Maine where she lives. 

Stryker, Charlotte—Time for Tapioca 
The Stryker family go from Pennsylvania to Java to raise tapioca for the 
glue factory. It makes an exciting change for the five children. 


Telle, W. M.—An Island Summer Knopf 
A happy summer vacation spent by a family of six in Martha’s Vineyard. 
A satisfying account of good family relationships is presented. 

Thomas, Lowell J., Jr.—Out of this World; Across the Himalyas to Forbidden 
Tibet Greystone 
A timely account of this adventurous trip taken by the author and his 
famous father. 


Some Popular Plays 


Connelly, M. C.—Green Pastures; a fable suggested by Roark Bradford’s southern 
sketches of “Ol’ Man Adam an’ His Children” i 

Eliot, T. S—Cocktail Party; a comedy 

Haines, W. W.—Command Decision 

Hammerstein, Oscar, and Logan, J. L.—South Pacific 

Heggen, Thomas—Mister Roberts 

Kingsley, Sidney—Detective Story 

Logan, J. L.—Wéisteria Trees; an American play based on Anton Chekhov’s The 
Cherry Orchard 

McCullers, Carson—Member of the Wedding New Directions 

Miller, Arthur—Death of a Salesman; certain private conversations in two acts 
and a requiem 

Odets, Clifford—Country Girl 

Rice, Elmer L.—Seven Plays 

Sherwood, R. E.—There Shall Be No Night 

Wilder, Thornton—Our Town 

Williams, Tennessee—Streetcar Named Desire... ...........New Directions 


For Poetry Readers 


Auslander, Joseph, and Hill, Frank—Winged Horse Anthology Doubleday 
Fellerman, Hazel—Best Loved Poems of the American People Garden City 
Untermeyer, Louis, editor—Book of Living Verse, Limited to the Chief Poets 
Harcourt 
Untermeyer, Louis, editor—Modern American Poetry, a critical anthology 
Harcourt 
Williams, Oscar, editor—Little Treasury of Modern Poetry, English and 
American Scribner 
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